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NATIONAL DEFENSE AND EFFICIENCY 

By S. STANWOOD MENKEN 

NEW YOEK CITY 

THAT national defense considered merely in terms of men and ma- 
chinery is directly affected by efHciency is too obvious to require 
any discussion. When, however, we consider defense of a country in 
the light of modern developments the extent of the influence of methods 
of efficiency is readily overlooked. 

It is essential in treating the solution of the issue of a nation's de- 
fense that the nation should first determine its world position, its rela- 
tion to other countries, and its attitude toward foreign ambitions; with 
this knowledge it can then measure its needs. Diplomacy is often re- 
ferred to as the first line of defense. This is true, and it also must be 
understood that any defense not measured by the diplomat's recommen- 
dations is apt to be unfitted to national needs. 

Once the need of national defense is determined, the country must 
look to the direct application of its assets for its protection; these 
assets constitute power which is derived from the human, physical and 
industrial resources of the state. The law of cause and effect determine 
the extent of the power and bear directly upon the state's influence. 

In the past we have found happiness and growth with liberty in 
strict adherence to democratic principles. We have been greatly aided 
through our natural riches and the fact that conditions affecting our 
government were comparatively simple. To-day we have drawn to a 
large extent on the top soil of our natural resources. We haye a more 
or less concentrated population of a hundred million of people of varied 
race origin, and find great difficulty in continuing a policy of freedom 
from entangling alliances. We have wedded ourselves to certain doc- 
trines and thereby assumed certain national obligations without fully 
providing the means of enforcing them. The transition has decidedly 
complicated the position of our country and made the working out of 
its destiny a grave matter, requiring attention and prayerful thought 
of the best available minds. 

When we stop and think of world conditions and measure the re- 

1 A series of papers presented before the Section for Social and Economic 
Science of the American Association for the Advancement of Science at the 
meeting in Columbus on December 30, 1915, arranged by the Secretary of the 
Section, Seymour C. Loomis. 
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morseless results of cause and effect in the light of knowledge of the 
economics and efficiency as practised abroad, as compared with our situa- 
tion here, we can well doubt whether, unless a new spirit grips our land 
with grim determination, we shall enjoy a continuation of the blessings 
of the past. To America asleep, to an extent which makes it almost 
appear that the average man were blind and deaf to occurrences, the 
efficiency of the German army in the early days of the war was a start- 
ling apparition, and yet we know that it was merely one form of ex- 
pression of the results of a system. The foreign governments that 
progress have mainly done so in a restricted area under great difficul- 
ties, to meet which they use the methods of the laboratory. They 
apply every human, physical and industrial element to the upbuilding 
of the state. They know that the success of their system is determined 
by the individual, personal unit. It is simple, if all cooperate with 
understanding and with a deep sense of personal obligation, and this 
sense is the base of natural power. 

It is to the philosophy of Kant and the teachings of Pichte that the 
German spirit of duty to the state finds the impulse which has made 
German efficiency possible, whether it be evidenced in the army, in- 
dustry, trade extension or town government. It would be well if Amer- 
ica could understand the details of their progress in certain forms of 
science and of industry, or their success in treating municipal problems, 
an example of which latter proof of their skill we are able to note that 
in some cities there are not only no local taxes, but each freeman of cer- 
tain cities receives a bonus, or dividend, through his citizenship. In one 
instance this is as much as $100 per annum. 

While I believe in individualism, and deny the necessity of the ex- 
treme control incident to state socialism, we must fully realize what 
other nations are doing, and gather what is good and useful in their 
methods, if we are to have the maximum national growth. If we 
would proceed with efficiency toward preparedness, we must have the 
benefit of all possible knowledge of what is being done abroad. 

A new era has dawned upon the world. Internationalism, as a 
practical possibility, is dead for our generation, and our best service to 
mankind is to insure the maintenance of the growth of this republic. 
To do so means the preservation of liberty and all that prior generations 
of thinking Americans have advocated, either in times of war or of 
peace. 

It is because I fear the aggressor, and am too conservative to gamble 
on the chance that we may not be victims as China and Belgium have 
been, that I urge with all my power that our country arm to the full 
extent essential for its defense against attack. America has a great 
destiny, not alone for service to its own people, but to all mankind, a 
trust not only for the present, but for future generations, and we can 
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not stand quiet and assume that chance or national aspirations for peace 
will furnish immunity; the risk is too grave. We are guarantors of 
world civilization, which may continue without us, but we must recog- 
nize the burden of the hour and meet it, arming and preparing on 
efficient basis to fulfill the greater purposes of world citizenship. 

Preparedness means far more than mere ranks of men, stores of 
arms, forts and ships. It means the upbuilding of national character, 
the creation of a mental state of preparedness to do and work for the 
country on the part of the individual. It means industrial prepared- 
ness- — it means all these things plus efficiency. In a word, we must, as 
men and women, give our best thought and apply our strength, char- 
acter and industry to national upbuilding. 

The basic element of any nationality is a people of like origin, 
speaking a common tongue, having a common understanding and am- 
bitions. Our best defense is a united people. A country divided within 
itself must fall, and the first duty of our federal and state government 
is to take steps to unify our citizens of all origins. We must work first 
through the schools. Next, we should work through the centers of 
foreign populations. The melting pot has not done its work as yet, 
and it is possible to accomplish more if the fires of patriotism are 
heightened and the benefits of good government brought directly to the 
homes of all classes. This is a matter of serious moment, and it is 
here I should like to see methods of efficiency first applied. 

ISText, it is essential that we acquire a spirit of individual prepared- 
ness. Because we adhere to high ethical principles in our dealings 
with our fellow-men, we seem as a general rule to ignore civic duty. 
Each school should teach American history as it really is, telling the full 
history of congressional incompetence in regard to legislation, the 
failure to meet the abolition question for sixty years, the cost of this 
neglect in men and millions. They should also portray the moral 
effect of the toleration and continuance of slavery. The historian to 
serve us with truth should also review the handling of the tariff issue — 
sixteen bills in a century, with hundreds of disastrous amendments. 
Let them detail the incompetence of our treatment of trust and finance 
questions. Let them explain the several causes of the pork barrel legis- 
lation and the neglect of conservation of life and of natural resources, 
criminal beyond expression. I would have them also make clear the 
methods of the ring politician, the character of the parasites who allow 
him to be a possibility by lack of public morals and democracy; and, 
above all, I would like to see this — the history of unpreparedness and 
the penalty paid by this country in every war it has fought. I should 
like to see ihis taught with absolute candor, and so brought home to 
the average youth that he will fully understand the shortcomings of 
the past ; recognize that Americans while personally fair are not super- 
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men, and feel that if he is to meet the full burdens of his citizenship in 
future, he has to do his part by personal service toward assuring good 
government, which will efficiently devote itself, through executive and 
legislative, to city, state and national afEairs. In a word, we must have 
direct efficiency in government, we must eliminate fraud, penalize those 
who neglect to serve, and emphasize the fact that each and every citi- 
zen has to earn his right to life, liberty and happiness, and that every 
one is conscripted in that sense for public work. 

If we can accomplish a reasonable degree of individual prepared- 
ness, all other matters will naturally follow. We shall then have in- 
dustrial preparedness, which will be so arranged that in the event of 
our being attacked by any foreign power our manufactures and our 
commerce will coordinate to serve our army and navy. 

To detail the mobilization of industry is not my problem. I wish 
merely to indicate the necessity therefor as a part of the preparedness 
which we have neglected. The application of like methods of efficiency 
to army and navy meaiis the elimination of waste. Useless or improp- 
erly located barracks and navy yards are inconceivable in any scheme 
of national defense that is efficient. In view of our expenditures the 
conditions, disclosed by Congressman Gardner and accentuated by later 
developments, constitute a condition of evil for which each preceding 
national administration is responsible, each in turn. That Mr. Meyer 
for the navy, Mr. Stimson for the army, pleaded for freedom and funds 
to do better things does not excuse, but accentuates, the absolute need 
of new methods of efficiency in the service and strict accountability to 
the people. 

We may advocate national defense and Congress may listen to our 
plea, but neither laws nor expenditure can give us real protection or 
preparedness unless we practise efficiency as individuals and as a nation. 



THE WISDOM AND ETHICS OF PREPAREDNESS 

By HBNEY a. wish WOOD 

NEW ■STOEK CITY 

AN examination of history, from the middle of the fifteenth century 
until the present time, discloses the fact that, if the principal 
European nations be lumped, 53 per cent, of their time has been spent 
at peace, and 48 per cent, in warfare. England, in 800 years, has spent 
419 years at war, or over 52 per cent, of her time, while France, in 
the same period, has spent 373 years at war. In the twelfth century, 
England fought over 54 per cent, of her time, while in the nineteenth 
century she fought 53J per cent. Not much of a reduction. France, in 
the twelfth century, fought 36 J per cent, of her time, and in the nine- 



